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ABSTEACT , 

' X Sfome financial issu'^as in postsecondary education 

which, thaugh mpie or less Ob at present, may 

soon gain , natidnal attention, Th^se iss;ies are: our national, policy 
of regar^ling postsecondary education as a discretionary spending item 
in ^either inf lationary or recessionary timei^i the steady-state 
syndrome, a mind-set that leads to the dangetous assumption that 
funding iev,els should not chang9;^he cqncept of ent^-tleaent, and' the 
related issues of a lack of correspondence between federal student 
aid a^nd state or regional plans; the demand \h^t public institutions 
get rid of unviable or. marginally efficient programs in combination 
with the high cost of phasing -ouV or Converting current programs; and 
the growing tendency for legislatures to linK funding tp 
productirvity, quantitatively assessed; Along *ith these issue^ are 
some that jseem to offejc no offensive strategy :\ the emerging dominance 
of student aid as a delivery mechanism for ^financing postsecondary 
education; /and the place of ^ Voc/Tech and *t>roprietary sectors on the 
fundilig picture of postsecondary education, (Author/KE) 

" ■ 1 . 
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* Manydf. the .firianc>ng*.issues that are' being' aGtively debated ^tqclay Jjaye - L 
been viith us fdr-some*t1m^^/ Til mention but a few:, student aid vs. iH^stituti-anaV 



aid, tuitions at public vin^tn tutlorrs vs. tuitions at^riva.te institutions, 'and 
.the sh|re of» the. cost of &du^atioR tha't^should be oorne by the student and ni>; ; . ^ 

■ ' - ■ • / ^ *. ■ ■ * • • ■ yy-^--^: , \ ' 

family. ,The famili|in., immedi*ate ^issues naturally* tend lb capture our attentionv v,;: 
1 wish to call to^^our attention^sbme financiaig j'ssues whic^ ' \ . 

less obscured by other concerns at .present;, may soori^foree tfeem^Tyes, i&n^ 
nationaV!attention^ > * ' . ^ ^^vJ > ' 

In addition,^! want to suggest an overall strategy fjt^^^Mp^^ ^ 
new financing issues in pos^tsex:ondary *education--an offensively lie 
in postsecondary education dp^not think of^Ourselves as^'huckster^^ ^ 
. don't want to acquire the hustler's ifjiage: But for twenty year s;\^^.po§^^^^ 

education h^isvnot had to compete, not/ had to a^rgueyvery h to gei%hat* 

' ■ : - " ' ' ■ ' - ' * " ' ' [ 

funds it wanted', or most of them, at any rate. Until, very, recently , ^linds * ' 

'Came tq us virtually for the asking: If occasipnally a funder posedj skep;^cal v 
questions about our requests, we simply turned elsewhere--and the" funds Wi^r^ 
forthcoming. There was a day when large foundations seemed almost to%ompete 
fo.r the privilege of suiaperting higher education. There was a day when it waS , 
politically dangerous for a legislator to opp9se generous appropriations for • : ^ 
state universioties. But that c|ay is over, and it will :^not dawn again ill the , 
foreseeable future. Now we must make our case to fi>nders.' This idea, of course, v 
is not original with me. You may r^cafll that the final ^report of the Cfarnegie 
Coirimission two years *iago said much/the same tiling. I would like to quote frBwf 

, if, one brief passage: 

• ' " Higher education, s'fat6( an(i /federal support notwit*istanding, should 



the framework' 



A^ . ta^e\ -We- ma'jQ^ ■iui tlVw ve 'i n 'determining" its own future Tod; often 
ii has been the recipient of change^ratheiM;han the orig-inator. of— 
ttv Anew generation of leadership is required if l^gher education j 
■/is to design its future and nq^ me»;ely live .within 

'tbat others will- have built 'for it." • 

■•/'■•-■ *-- J' ' ' 

We have' done little to implement that recommendation>V \j>^ 
^ ■ ! 1 ' ■ * ■: V ■ ' ' •. ^ ■ ■ 

'Many of- us in postsecondary education have long been ^guilty, an4 are 
. J . , . ' . , ■ 4 ■ " . , '■.-■/■■ 

gui/ity rJow, of responding to troubles' afte'r the fact.- What is wor$^e, we ^ ; 

' " I * ■ * ■ N - ■ ■;/ '■ ■ ■ - . ■ 

sometimes have taken. a Fausti^ri approach to the largest issues, putting off 

for the/ moment the inevitable reckoning with the 'devil.' We hav^. known since ^ 

t|ie eaily sixties;that the number of f^gh -school graduates wou1,d begin an 

a'bsol lite. decline in the latfe seventies, and we-have talked a/good .deal about 

that lamentable fact. Yet w^. have taken few cioncrete step^ to prepare for 

(this /probable downswing'. For exaniple, legislators are f^nd/of -pointing out 

thatf the^overproduct'ion of Ph.D; 's continues ^'n several/df^^ in whiqh:» " ^ 

by I'very indication, the teaching job liarket will be Wdr/e..iV five years- than 

it /is now. ■ / ^. >'•■/ 7 ■ ' ■ 

Not only have we often taijed to anticipate p^ob} jms^'ar\(i do som^hing. about 
t/iem: whe^ we are asked embarrassing questi oris,. ^e.»»^act^defe^ We are 

•iurt, even offended, that our needs and* intentions should be subject to question 
/But the truth is that^there are no' embarrassing que|/tions: .There are only . 
y embarrassing answers. • One way .to avoi^havirjg to x/ive embaWfassing answers- 
■ \s to anticipate the questibns ,• perhaps tak/ a hand in formulating them. Why^ 
do Ve not look we^jl .ahead^identify problems- while- they ar& still incipient, 
assess thein potential severity, and in very strai'ghtforward way demand of- 
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■ - • , * ■ • > . ' ■■• • 

* .... 

our funders: ^ What are }^ go^ng to. do, to h,e1p;U£ avoid tht? approaching' 
tro^ife+e? That is^ the ^strategy I propose, i am as weary of footbal? metapho 
as ydu must be. But for ppstsecondal^^ education^ I am conv1nced;%hat the best 
defense will be a good of fensej "arid. that the logic behind the offenisive^ ' 'j 
strategy^ of ball control applies equally to the strategy of qQestjon contnol. 

NoWv what ar'e.the emerging financiarisSues?, The first is our national 
econWic policy. Are we\fiqt\ting inflation-, or. recession? As suredTy-HDOstseconda ry 

V / ■ • ' ' ■ '\ ' ' ■ ^' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^- ■■ '-^ 

education is being;heavily victimised by bolth. Ours ^undoubtedly is a 
twin-hor\ied dilemma. "^But 1 thfnk'it.makeV a great'deal &f difference to the 
financing^of T)ostsecondary education whi^ther our federal' and state 'governmwts 
• ^ decide to fight inYlatTon ar to fight recession. For'example, anti-inflation 

measures maywjeTl create a bleak financirrg environment for pbstsecondary education. 
• Cuts in federaV and state spending are achieved, more often than not,.^at the 
. expense of social, piitegrams. Education,' health, and welfare* programs still . are 

\ * " widely regarded as disp^ensable fringe benef Us, as necessities to maintain 

- ■ . • . ' - , ' ^ ^ ' / ' . f . 

the well being of the American people, this attitude is reflected in postsecondary 

' education in many^^ways. Quality aspirations give way* to austerity measures. 

'Research becomes: oniented toward tTie immediately pragmatic^ .The priori-ty . ^ 

objective in edusatidnT:)ecomes preparation for^ a well -paying, secure jab 

' rather tfian a well-i^unded; liberal education. ' And the essential -funding 

^ questfl'on becomes What is the minfmum necessary to giet. by on next year? 

•• ■ : • \ t " , , ■ ■ / - ' 

, Long- term 0^'ectives are deferred. » 

« V ' '■' ^ ' f • ■ ^ * - ■ ' ■ ^.-^ . ^ ■ " \ V 

' On the other hancT, postsecondary feducati on does not necessarily fare well 

V'' , ' ■ ' * • " ' ' ' ■ . ' ' ■ * * 

\ * ^ in times of recession. Governmei\tal pqlicies often emphasize public service 

V jobs^ that hav(5 little, to do with .serious and long-term^ national needs. Miany' 
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•of us -in postsecondary'education feel th^t ntould be better for the, unemployed 
to' ^e learning new and valuabk skiTls tlian fi^ created, marginar joWr 

We also feel tha-t research and public seryice activities in •postsecondary . ■ . . • 
eduGatio\i have a double advantage in times of recesslQnr they ^re good long-term 
^investmenVv and they also provide a good mu^tiplier^effe^t for^ollars , * . 
intended vtVcreate a short-term economic stimuTus.- By supporting campus^based ^ , - 
research, the governmeht cafi not On'ly help mainta-in employment in postsecondary 
education, but also pyrsue other -national 'objectives, s^ch as reducing Environmental 
pol 1 ufi on, or' devel opi ng' nevi sour j^s of energy . No part of §uch funds is . ^ . 

'syphoned Vf^as ins t^tu^nal^ profit, incide^^^^^ ' 
lavish executive salaries or Lear jets. ' ^ . - . ° 

I thini< it is time for the postsecondary education communPity to openly „^ 
question our nat-donal policy bf regarding, postsecondary education as a J- ^ 
.discretionary spending "item in either inf^lationary or 'recessionary times.- . 
T^e long-term effects that education has on- unemployment/manpower mobilita^^ 

•and^economic growth. must°be exarjined. The short-term e/fects that dollars^' ' 
spent on^education have on the general econoiny must be determined. We ought 
to assemble iiard facts and figures to show whether it is better to -fi^ht recession 
by paying the otherwise unemployed to pick up paper in the parks, or^o spend 
public- resources on education/ih order ,to develop the capacities of those whof>- 
cannot, for the time being, find work. ' " '' ' \s» 

No one is going to make our .case for us. We must >do our own homework 
if we are to persuade' the public, the Cohgress.,*and the legislaiures that^ . . 
po^ts^coi^ary education generates boih short-term anxWlgng-term economic 
benefits, in times of inflationV in times of recession, and in times of ireal . . . 
economic growth. ; ^ ^ 6 ' ^ ^ ^ 



The next worry on iTiy- list of financing issues is the steady-st?f.e r.ycciromf:,_ 
a mind-set too prevalent aniong funders and not unknQV^arnong educators . Thfe 
notion that postsecondary education Is' in a steady state leads, to the djdngerous ^ 
assumption that fynding levels shoald not .ch'ange. It also warps asses^nit-r.ts 
of existing circumstances and fosters misleading predictions. Too ajten, . 
-educators are not prepared to "accept the fact tifet decline may be necessary 

». ^ , • . ■ • * . 

in "some sectors:' -they want to'jiold all grouf(d gaTn'ed.^ At the opposite f>xtreme 
is tJ)e^ f under mesmerized by the myth of steady state, .who, holds that (lo ddH.itional 
capacity is needed and therefore, no'^additionarl fuiids. .« ^ ' 

~ But make no mistake abjDut it:, steady, state is a myth and a dangerous 
attitude. _If wehratlawed tlie pill and elective abortion tomorrow so as to 
dy-amatically reverse the decline in the birth rate, it woiild make no difference 
to postsecond'aty education for jaearly, twenty years. But enrollment is, not 
necessarily/ hinged to the birthrate. " Even if it were, efrrollnient would not ' 

J'rise and fall evenly. across the nation i^nd -across the wide spectrura of- types . 
oV institutions in postsecondary education. Population' shifts can' and do . ; 
increase demand fDr education locally and "tyegionaliy, even during a pericJd/ 
of decreased overall demand. This variation in Iffcal and regional enrollment 
patterns is a crucial consideration; We shbuld remember the fate. of the ^ 

' statistician wh'b was drowned in a stream whose average depth he had. very 
accurately calculated to be two fee-t, three inches. ^ . - ' , 

But ^enrollments are- not necessarily 'tied to i&pulation shifts any more ■ . 
than .tKey are to. the birth rate. How 'do*: we know that we have eyen come ^ close 

, to' satisfying the. urge of the Am*ericai| people to'learn? If there .are to be 
•relatively fewer young people, they can expect,, as we can, to live longer than 



the previous generation and to' rotire earli-er. The empha,sis on materialisfli in 
Amer'ican life had .begun to decline even before it became a matter of J inantijttl - - 
necessity, . ft is reasonable to expect that in their mature years ,^ irore Aiiu'r'jicr.iv. 
will be-conc'erned with self-reriewal , wi th learning for ti ts own sake. We may^,. 
see substantial numbers of Americans willing and anxious to look on' forty or 
thereabouts as the time to r.etire, at least temporarily, and re-educate themselves 
for. new, creative occupations'. Tha't would create more pressure for new programs 
and new instructional approaches. Inevitably/ too, as the number of high school 
graduates levels' off and declines; some established programs will have to bs 
•phaseci down. 'Some §dj us |:ment a-1 ready ha« tiad to be made because of the recent 
leveling off 6f the college-gbing rate. The prospect is for anything hut a 
Steady stati, and phasirtg up and phasing do^/n costs money. Yel th^ere may be 
ways to m6dey:ate these expensive changes. 'Recent studies, link the declino 
in the cOlT^ge-going rate to^ some extent with. the high school drop-out rate, 
for which- our elementary and secondary ' col leagues tdke such a beating- Perhaps 
we should, make common cause with them— after all, we trained thenit -and become 

aggressively concei^rV^d about reducing the high school dropout -race. The p.iyoff . 

■' ' - ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' 

for posts^condary education would be an. increase in the pOpl of colle^eligible 

■ V ,. ^ . c ■ '--"^ ' 

young people. j z"^' ' ^' 

Another emerging financing is§ue. has^^tj) do with the concept of entitlement^. 

The current disparity between the need for student financial aid 'and actual 
■ -J. ' ' 

; a'ppropriations already is a worry to us all. ather federal social programs, 

X' ■ ' . ^ ' ' . . ■ 

• such as welfare, unemployment compensation, and medicare, are essentiaWy 



entitleme'nt( programs. That is , the government say^that ^anyone meeting 
specified criteria o/^eed sf^aVl receive certain benefit?' and Congress makes 



. ... y 



appropriations accordingly* i-^lTiitial j^^)propriehtion^s, provV to be too small 
to meet the total entitlement* they are increased, Stuc^ent ^Id,- however, rs 
not provided wllth the copcept of entitlement in» mind: Congrei^s fa]<es the 
lump-§^um approach. In consefbjuence, the gap Between the need foi;'. stj^dent aid 
and avejilable funds is significant at present, and is expected t^lncre - . 

'dramatically in the poming/academic y^ar. If the concept of €ntitIeme1fit''shouid %, 
^be wri-|tjBr> into federar programs to aid studen.ts, we wduljd see consldgSrable 
improvement in the stability of postsecondary education financing. ' s . ^ 

there is another problem ^bedded in 'the issue of criteria/ for aid Current 
programs such as student aid employ the same criteria for all v-without^^^^^^^^ to 
financing arrangements in effect in- th§ .different states and regions.. But, . . 

■ . .. , • ' '. ■ ' - " A , • ■ ^ " ' 

• state-levQl and regional financing programs are nc^t at all uniform. As a, result, 
feder'a'l programs .affect individuals and states differently.' For exani.l e-, student- ' 
aid programs tend to assist high-tuition states more timn _J;he/ do low-tuition.' 

states. Student aid programs like- the G.I. Bill, that proV<ide a.^ixed 

' • ^ . • ■ ■ ; \-' ' 

entitlement to the stucfent, tend to assis't low-tuition institutions proportionately 

^ ■.• ■ , ■ ' " - 

more than hi gh-tuiti on institutions. ' Could we not-devise federal . programs that 

- ■ ■ ■ • '. . ■"' r~\ '' --^ ^ ' . , • ' 

])romote-a partnership between -the federal and state^vernments under which. 

federal funds reinforCe t'he individual gtat.e financing strategies? I submit 

' - : ■ ■ ■ . . , ' ■ A'. ■.-■■\ . ■■■■\ ' - '. 

that this can be done and- that it would be to the advantage of every i nstitution- 

' ■ ;■' ■ * \ v ■ \ '-' ■ " . ■ ■ 

to examine seriously find support suQh° proposals. For\a more complete explanation, 

* 1 ■ > ■ . \ . \ ' ' ... . 

I refer you to .the Kirschling/Postwei!ler plan. Its essential conciept is^to ' ' 
provide proportionate grarfts to states , based^ on each state's, effort, relative 
to its resources, to firTance postsecofidary education and on the "^umbeV^of students 
to whom tha siate provides posisepondary education,. Under\the KirschliWPbstweilW 



Plan, each state wbulcTbe free to emplt|y student aid, institutional ^id,, or any 

other financing mechanism it prefers.' Each. state would decirfe whether to maintain 

• , . ' ' ./ '■, " ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ , 

a public or private system,, or a combined system. The plan would r^eward states^ 

» ■ ^ 

"in prqportfon' to their effort to finance postsecondary education and improve- , 
access. It would penal ize states that reduce their financing effoHs"- and reduce ' ■ 
access. It would leave finani:iri9 strategies, and educational programming in the 
hands of thd states and institutions. It would give thfe states no incentive 

* _ o . * ■ - ' ■ ■ - » ft • 

except to adequately support pos tsec6ndary iduca'ti on ; • RurthermcJre , thi s pi an 

*could -incorporate the entitlement concept, thereby promoting stability in ^ ^ 

■ . . ' - ' .■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ ^ . ■ ■ . - ' 

fin'a^cing arrangements between the s tastes and the federal government. 

^There' is "another financing issue burie-d \n..the current demand 'that public 

institutions get r'id,of unvdable of marginally inefficient p/ogra/ns . What funders 

hav§ not yet'accepted is- the fact that the gost of pliasi^ng. out or converting _ . 
■ ■ ' ■' . . t ■■'/', ■ ' ■ , , . ■ . 

• programs is -n^t cheap. ■ Funding requests' for such' purposes-^are usually; viewed 

in a' negative light. It is important that;w& begin to' accept;the^fact that certain 

prog»*ams are going to need to be phased out .and argue for more, funds to do the 

■■ \ . ■ . ' / ."" - i / 

■job better. Phase-out and^ convert on/costs ^are an/investment in modermzation, 

a long-term investment in* impr;oved producy vTty/ « • 

' ' 4 ' ' • . ■ ^ . . • 

*^\;Pe»:haps the thorniest issue, we must deal wl^h ifl the riear future is the ^ 
groiiing tendency for JegS^latures to link 'funding- to. productivity .quan^atively^ 
assessed. Just recently, the chairman Qf the Colorado legislature's Joiot Budget 
Comri|^*ttee issued a memorandum to all t4 state's institutions «fid agencies, ; , 
specifying i^t in budget proposals/'foV next year , all incre|sed costs should 
be offset Jay .gains^ in produc^ivit/. UnitJ costs are to remain at this year's; 
levels. . The memorandum doesn 't/necessarily 'speak. f6r this legislative committee 



as a whol e.. But it is one more indi cation tfiat- f unders feel we ha;v^ not •• 

■ ^- ■ : ' ■ * ■' ' ' . : , „• ' .■ • %■ ■ 

-examined the question ^of pf'odactivity" se>*iously enough. , I believe they ^ ' 
are* right. . Let's not Took at producti vi;ty:soleTy^^ quantitative terrnsV • 
however. .The qualitative a'spec^s of productivity .must be exalnined a^^^ means' . . 
found to. evaluate them. If we go on the offensive, I believe we cap accomplish 
three 'things : ■ * - ^. ' ^ - • v: ' . ' " . ■ / 

: -Sf7ow- that for >^ nSv^, we have regularly posted; qual illative ' . 

" " . ■ i . -"0 •'• ,< . - ■ ■ • ■ ■ / '*v ■ ' ' . 

productivity gains in'postsecdndary edxlcatTO 

*^ ""^^ T\^e^^ forced c|uantitati ve cfat ns in , * : 

' \ productivity is just as strong among 

. ' .-^sty^ts ffk^"^^^^^^ it is among faculty. : ^ i 

. >Flnd/^|s tof:™^^ the qualitative and 

^ quanti tative senses". ' i ^ ^ . , . , ' 

Prodactivity , efficiency— the§e are issues which some institution's art now ^ 
raising in the njw^otvipeti tive funding environment. Some observers \hav^ 
characterized th€ situation. as internecine warfare. However it is labelerf", 
n't is a new and. disquieting thMng to heaV spokesmen for strong institutions 
argue publicly "that they shoula be.getting. public funds now being allocated 
to weaker, less efficient institutions, "it would, be more constructive for 
postsecondary 'education as a Whoie to argue for consolidation to improve 
efficifehc)^, through cooperative undertaklrigs or mergers. In some cases,' we . , 
may be abTe to show that_ the relatively inefficient institution has an bffsetting 

■ value. Closing a */eak institution 'in a small community may spell economic 
disaster for the 'town, It may 'cost tfje .state less to. keep operating the weak . 
' institution than it would .to peSHEii^^^^ , ' • - , ; 

Reqent experience strongly suggests th^rt^at some institutions", the |5rice 
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"of education is inetgsti.c: that is, Jiui^tion"anxl"0^ costs can be jj^sed . 



substantially wi^thout affettihg enrol Irnents; This surely does no-t hold'truo ^ 
^' for most institutions! '""Butn't does appear to be true at a number of m^^j|V'. public. 

' ■ 'A ^ ■■ ' ■ " ■ . " ■ ' " - ' "^'^ ti 

instijtutiofis and at many outstanding private institutions. .In^a time of tight 
, jnoney, when^we are -looking for new sources of funds with a. competitive vigor 
that threatens to develop into internecine warfare' unVess enough res*ources oan 
be found for all, perhaps increasing tuition revenue at prestigious, hiqh-demand 



erJc 



institutions will help alleviate the/generah si tuation some>/hat. The alternative mc)y 

' - .^(f.- ■ y ;■ " . - ■■ . ' / ^ ' ^ : 

be to gjve in to pressure for across-the-board tuition increases. That, in. 

" . ' • i \- "..^ \ " ■ V • 

, my view, would have, disastrous consequences for many studqn.ts and for postsecondary 
educatton generally. . ' " . . , \ - 

I c6me now to some fssues, some developing worries, for ^which I have n^ ^ . ; - 
, offensive strategy to offer. The first is the 'emerging dominance of sfudent ^ 

. aid as 'a '^deli very mechanism for financi'ng postsecondary education. A- major. 

»ti' _ ■ • ■ , - ' 

argument by the proponents of student ai'd is that^it will require, institutions' 4 
to be more responsive to student programming demands-^that it wilV allow students 
to vote with their feet. - While I believe there are 'a number "of holes in this : 
. argument, the steady increase in programs of student aid suggests that' a good- ' 
many* people must believe it to be true. I susl^ect that, they advocate this^ 
•approcich a^ much to make institutions more r^spensivfe to student demand as to ^ • 
help students gain access.. I-fthe use of student aid continues to increase,, ^ . \ 
-I believe significant changes wi-ll be necessary in pr^ogramming and also in . y 
' pricing palicies in some areas of the nation. ^ XcLtake advarvtage of student 
: aid, states and institutions will* have to maintain tuitions at competitive^ 
-levels; Tlje relationship oV instruction to public service and researcti may 

r ' ■ ..-V.' ■ -■12- v\^" ' 

• , , * • . . : . 

' ■ : ' >,.,.■. • • ■, -v 
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be heavily-. affected also, for students may seek those institutions where direct , 

idistructijofial benefits are clearly demarcated; from the othe^ functions of » i^*^ 

■ ''f- . •■ ■ " ^' ■ ■ • .. V ■ " ■ ■ " ' ■ •■ . 

instituti*5ns, , v 



As^-the dominant aid' wiljl 9lso create^, p.rqb I ems 



for institutional' mdnagement in ma;;intaining"d^"Viable basic program. 'Sbe c&p^ital 

' ■ •■ ^^v-.;/ - ■ ■ . • ' ^ 

ba^sejundernying ih-structional programs iis^not insignificant. Since, institutions 
of postsecondary educa'tion d^ not malce profits that can be plowed back into 
dev|lopment^^ develQpment/of* thevpfograriimatic shouM tie financed from ^ • . . 
sonte Stable source. Otherwise, prograros development wi IV depend heavily -;on' ' 
IJie atili% of th'e.instttut^^ to identify 'and respond rapidly to- student • 
demand.^ I have alr.eady suggested some approach^ to that task, but I dp not 
^^idiscount the difficulties. 



ache^t 



A secdrrd worry for which: I have no well-defined strategy, is thi^: Will new 
initi^tiWe with .regard to funding, the -finding of .new'^ources, be viewed by V ' 

est^BJdshed fun^*rg agenci es- as indeed nfew^ money?* Or;* Vil^ j t be 'viewed as art 

opportunity >for them to reduce their share. 6f the total fu^^^^^ effort? >In the latter 

" ■ - -.V- ■ "■ ■:. ...-^ ' " - ' 

' instance, Vpo|^ : ^ 

■ .-' * ■ '•• ■■ ••^ ' ' ' ■ '., ' ' .. / . ■ . , •' ' ■. 

' segk* to pe'rsuarae the federal government to increase i W^^^^ 

education so that they can reduce support, "^e Ki rschi i ng/Postwei ler pi an that 

. . '^^^ one approach to this problem, but we need others. A 

\ . related problem involves the place of Voc/Tech and proprietary sectors in the 

funding picture of postsiecondary education. Does the.more expansive view of 

higher education d-esignated by the term postsecondary educati on mean that these 

added sectors now share funds once Tes'erved for higher education,, thus redtfcing ' " 

everyone's/ share? Or will funders make an :^pa>|j!ed financia appropriate; 
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to their enlarged v.iew^ of education beyond the hij)h school? ^ ^ - 

Rec^rit developments in, Congress may or may not^ generate worries for • 
postsecon^dary education- Jh^ decision in Congress to develcfp a budget af . . 
Its own, irfstead of accepting or revising the administration's bu^dg'et/W-il1 
bring about fundamental changes. In developing its own budget. Congress will 
^ for the first lime; e>5amine all appropriations priorities simultaneously, 
The enormous disparities that. exist nok between authoriz^ations and actual 

appropriations §hiould be sjgnificafsitly reduced. Priority trade-offs will be • * 

\: ' . . , / . ■ . ^ " , ■ _ ^ . • . ■ 

made more -jCQns clonus ly and deliberately, *I can *'t guess, tbougti I ,w>sh I could, 

what effects. the new budget development procedures in. Congress will have pn 

appropriations for" education, ' \ - - - ' .> / - " 

I do not know, either, what wil'l flow-from the fact that thejedusation 

^' ' ■ rv' -v^ ■ ■ ' . , : >■.-■■ ■ ^' • '• ■ 

ccynmittees in Congress now have overview responsibilities for^all federal .education 
programs, even the ones they did not initiatev^^^^ W this more -comprehensive 
;overviQW lead the committees to perceive duplications* and propose cansolidations 
\that- will adversely affect postsecohdary education? Or will the committees ' . 
idehtify gaps in our capacity -to meet legitimate, rieedsi and create new programs- 
fill them? i • • 



That exhausts my list of emerging issues, coming worries. But I would 
•be remiss if, as Director of NCHEMS, 1 did not make reference to management 

and its relationship to- the financing of p0sts<econdaj^y education. I bel iove 

* ' ' . ' ^ ' ' ' ' . / ' 

that if we are to improVe the financing picture, we must learn to stay out 
■ ' v ■ ■■. ;■ ; ■ ' . ... ■■ ; ■ ■ ■ . • ' ' . ■ - ' • ■ ' 

of trouble. We are ; on the defensive. We are asked hard questions, and more 

frequently than. not we cannot answer them .to the satisfaction of 'our funders, 

' ••■ * '' * ■ ■ 

The budget hearing turns/into , an inquisition. We shoulB determine to be accountabl 



.arrd. at the same time anticipate the questions of our funders, answer tk^m tVfcr^- 
they are asked. Let's stop hidinq behind the* complexi-ties of tho rdu< rifi'<nal * 

. ■ ■ * ■ ■ * * 

process. We have^ sufficient reserve manaqeirent capability-iio. re^l und quickly 

^ ■ ■ . • '. . • ' 

and knowledgeably to all legitimate questions.^ If v;e. exercise *it, our - • * 
credibility with funders will increase. Confidence i{t oi>r abili ty to m.^nacje 
will be. restored. The lurking suspicion that funds are-being wasted vnll hn 
diminished. ■ " . ^ 



